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THE CIROULAR 


Isan exponent of BibleCommunism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


Church. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 


it will look for its presence in every field of action. 
It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 


and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of} The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 


the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi" 
dential movement of the times. 
It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 

upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address “‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves, Price, $1.50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

ous topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Bate The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wish to understand Bis.e Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 











BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annua},Re- 
ports and other publications of the Queida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories, 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Norges. Pamphlet, 10 cts. 


2 Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above Publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and children, 
nearly in equal proportions. They own 456 acres 
of land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State 
of New York; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and pro- 
ductions, see a card in the next column. 

The Community has been established here 
about fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There 
is a branch community located at Wallingford, 
Conn., which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a_ perfect Sa- 
vior from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and a 
perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 

and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 

and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
of miracles is not past, &. For a more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 

munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples, “all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This Social 
order bases itself logically on our views of Christ- 
ianity, which as a perfect system requires an un- 
selfish condition of society; and historically on 
the fact that a model of perfect Communism has 
been in successful operation in the interior world 
for eighteen hundred years, and is now gaining 
extension and recognition among men. An ex- 
position of the Social Theory here indicated may 
be found in Bible Communism, a pamphlet of the 
Community. m 

For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal Constitution, or code of Laws, but depends on 
the maintenance of a good spirit, securing a vital 
organization throughout, like that which animates 
the human body, and on the exercise of Free 
Criticism on the part of all its members. The 
most spiritual and discerning among them secur- 
ing the most confidence, have naturally the most 
influence. Joun H. Noyes, as the man by whom 
the truths of Communism have been mainly 
brought forth in this age, is respected as a true 
leader. In business, those persons whose attrac- 
ions and capacities fit them for posts of responsi- 
tibility, are sought for and placed in charge of the 
different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowledge 
of the Community, may gain it by reading its pub- 
lications, or by correspondence with its secretary. 
If a personal visit is desired, the convenience of 
the Community as to the time and circumstances 
of receiving it should first be consulted by letter. 

THe CrercunaR is our weekly organ, and is 





ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 


a gift. 
: "Phe following may serve as a condensed formu- 
ao 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


* interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 


foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, 
and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 


ration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
= a Churches one Home Schools. 
eet’ eve vening. 
Lord's Bupper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Community, 
Oneida, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 


Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 


Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 





Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 


in, having a stronger affinity to our life than 
there is between our life and the diabolical 
substance. It is necessary that that supe- 
rior element should be introduced into the 
combination while it is still in action, and on 
the one hand attach itself by its affinities to 
connection between our life and the devil’s, | 
and so precipitate the latter. If we adopt | 
this as a general principle, and plant ourselves | 
firmly on the assurance that this is the pro-| 
cess in all cases, we are free to go into an| 
examination of the details of the matter. 

In the first place, we may with all truth 
and reason assume that Christ’s Spirit is the 
superior element of theuniv erse—the strong- 
est attractive and strongest solvent—an an- 
alytico-synthetic power. As I have said, in 
all cases of exorcism or precipitation, the first 
process is the introduction of this element in- 
to the combination of human life with Satan- 
ic, while that combination exists. Christ, by 
the affinities he has developed in himselt by 
his incarnation, is able to attach himself to 
human life, without requiring the other ele- 
ment to retire. This part of the process is 
of course pleasant; it is union, and union is 
happiness. And this process not only takes | 
effect in individual cases where there is an at- | 
traction between the subject and Christ be- 


our life, and on the other hand, sever the | ing must be constantly going on. 


our body.” The dying that the apostle here 
speaks of, is the solvent power of Christ. In 
order that our life may be disengaged from 
| the Satanic combination, and so become a re- 
| ceptacle of Christ’s life, it is necessary that 
the solvent power should take effect, i. e., dy- 
The new 
combination cannot be formed any faster than 
the old combination is broken up, Christ 
cannot get possession of our life as material 
for new life, in which he is the combining 
element, only as our life is disengaged from 
Satan. We may, therefore, consider the 
pain and dying process an indication of the 
action of the solvent power; it is furnishing 
more and more material to the new combi- 
nation; as Paul says, “We who live are 
always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made mani- 
Jest in our mortal flesh.” 

The individual in the case, is the subject not 
the operator. 
to do with the process, but, after all, the main 
conflict is between the two great opposing 
The most that the individual can do 
is to behave well under the operation. 


His will may have something 


forces. 


Although “no affliction for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
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curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





carefully and promptly attended to. 
Address ONHIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. 


’ 


A full assortment of which for the supply of|™en unto me.” 


Orders for any of the the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 


fore the evil spirit is cast out, but is destined 


I be lifted up,” says Christ, “I will draw all 
He does not previously ask 
for a separation of life from Satan, or a sepa- 
ration of the righteous from the wicked ; his 
Spirit is poured out upon the whole mass, and 
draws the whole mass to him. “The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God ;” “ All 
that are in their grayes shall come forth: 
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exorcism of evil spirits, the healing of diseas- 
es, casting out devils, remitting of sins, and 
every process by which evil is separated from 
human life, are governed by the same law.— 
Christ evidently considered the work of de- 
livering men from the bondage of sin and 
disease as identical: in either case, it was 
simply separating them from Satanic power. 
He said to the Jews, “ Whether is easier to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, 
Arise and walk ?” signifying that it was the 
same thing to forgive sins as to command a 
cripple to rise and walk. And it is certain 
that the thing done is in all cases the same; 
and there is but one way in which it can be 
done—but one law which governs the whole 
matter. That law is, that a superior power 
must first attach itself by suitable affinities 
to the life that is to be saved, and then sever 
it from the life to be expelled, by a process 
something like that which takes place in chem- 
ical decomposition—i. e., two substances be- 
ing combined, a third substance is introduced 
into the combination, which has a stronger af- 
finity for one of the substances than they 
have for each other. In this case a new com- 
bination takes place, and the elements of the 
old compound are separated. 

Now it is to me inconceivable, in the na- 
ture of things, that the disjoining of our life 
from evil should be accomplished in any 

other way than this. In the first place there 

has been a conjunction formed between our 

life and evil—it is all the same whether it is 

sin or disease—there is a moral combination 

between our life and the devil’s. And it is 


It is evident that all the various modes of | Pathies, analytic power, and power of diges- 


some to the resurrection of life, and some to 
the resurrection of damnation”—without any 
reference to the quality of the combinations, 
Christ has provided himself with such sym- 


tion, that he is prepared to come upon all 
flesh, irrespective of character, not only in 
this world, but in Hades, and draw them all 
to himself, and take them all into himself, as 
it were, and set the process of digestion in 
action upon the whole. 
Then comes the analytic process; and in 
order that the first process may be of any 
advantage to us, we must pass through the 
second, and this involves suffering and pain. 
For Christ to throw upon us his attractive 
power, and draw the whole mass of good and 
evil toward him, is pleasant. But when di- 
gestion commences, when the solvent power 
begins to act, and “the word of God, which 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart,” is brought 
to bear upon us, then we come to pain. 

Suppose a person has reached this second 
stage of the process, in which the diabolical 
spirit is being precipitated, and an existing 
affinity is being severed ; he must nerve him- 
self with faith to endure the pain. It is a 
painful operation to both sides, to the life 
that is saved, and to the life that is precipitat- 
ed. The pain is reciprocal; and it is only 
as the new organization is formed, and some 
degree of separation from the primary com- 
bination, has taken place, that the person feels 
any relief, and the pain flows back upon the | 
power to which it belongs. 
This view is in accordance with Paul’s 
words in2Cor.: “Always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 





required, in order to break up that combi- 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 


nation, that a superior element should come 


exercised thereby.” And always, under such 


to take effect on the whole human race. “If}circumstances, we may comfort ourselves 


with some great general principles. In 
every instance we may be certain that when 
the dying process is going on in us, the new 
life is organizing itself, and nothing that is 
worth saving will be lost—it is really the 
devil that dies, and that is certainly a mat 
ter of rejoicing. And, again, we may com- 
fort ourselves with the perfect certainty that 
our life is not dying, but rising from the 
dead, in this very process. To be sure, life 
is separated from its primary combination, 
and that is, in one sense, death; but the life 
is separated from the old combination on 
purpose to form a new one, and separated by 
its attraction to the new element; it dies 
into life—a dying resurrection. We need 
not imagine that our life, in losing its hold 
on Satan, will slide off into the inane; for it 
is under the strongest attraction to the 
strongest element in the universe. It is the 
attraction of Christ that effects the dissp]u- 
tion. The solvent power works by attrac- 
tion. You lose your life, but lose it in 
Christ ; and your consciousness will ulti- 
mately find itself in him. 

Whether we realize these two facts or not, 
they are true; viz., first, that all the pain and 
trouble in the matter is the devil dying—the 
death-agonies of the diabolical spirit; and se- 
condly, that our life is affiliating ‘itself to a 
stronger power—a power of righteousness, 
peace, and salvation. To illustrate: Christ 
presents himself to a demoniac, and a chemi- 
cal combination takes place. Then comes on 
the analytical operation—a separation and pre- 
cipitation—the devil tears, foams at the 
mouth: and for the time being it looks as 
though it was simply a matter of destruc- 
tion. (See Mark 9: 20.) That is the true 
and necessary phenomenon in the case, indi- 
cating the agony and unwillingness of the 
evil spirit to surrender. For the time bejng 
the subject would think Christ was an ene- 
my. But if we look sharp into the matter, 
we shall see that there is that in our own 
spirit that favors the affinity with Christ. 
While, on the one hand, we say that Christ’s 
Spirit is the very highest analy tico-synthetie 
power, and has the utmost subtilty of affini- 
ty, able to insinuate itself every where, and 





the life also of Jesus might be manifest in 


between all possible combinations—all things 
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being naked and open to it, and every joint 
discoverable by it; on the other hand, our 
own life, by an inevitable law of self-preser- 
vation, struggles to get loose from Satan, and 
get to Christ. All life hates pain and dis- 
tress, and these are the fruits of the evil one. 
Fe has formed a cursed combination with hu- 
man nature, that has thrown upon it all his 
diabolic influences, pain among the rest. 
And the combination between human and 
Satanic life cannot be a harmonic one. There 
is something in every one’s life that favors its 
junction with Christ, and helps forward the 
solving process, and extends an invitation to 
Christ. “There is treason in the camp.” 
Christ has friends there. Part of the combi- 
nation is oppressed, discontented, and in a 
state of insurrection. Christ takes advantage 
of this state of things, and infuses his own 
Spirit into the combination. Suppose your 
life is down in the depths of obscurantism, 
where you cannot see or feel Christ. There 
are certain laws that govern your life there, 
just as there are laws governing the move- 
ment of every atom in the vortex of Niagara, 
and one of these laws is, the proclivity of 
your life from Satan to Christ ; for the devil 
is = and Christ is peace. 

he only real combinations in the universe 
are those that God has formed. His Spirit 
is the only power that can make a permanent 
union. All other unions are but apparent— 
mere juxtapositions: there is always a joint 
between them. The mischief’ and miseries 
that we suffer, come in a great measure from 
false imaginations, which mistake juxtaposi- 
tions for actual combinations. Let the ap- 
pearance, of union be ever so perfect, the 
Spirit of Truth, which is the most subtile of 
all clements, will detect the counterfeit, and 
discover that the clements are as really sep- 
arate as if they were the distance of the uni- 
verse apart. Faith follows the Spirit of 
Truth, endorsing it. Faith brings its imag- 
inations into accordance with the truth, and 
sends its imaginations with the Spirit of 
Truth into all the joints, and finally the ap- 
pearance of union vanishes. The Spirit of 
Truth first perceives the fact of the false 
combination, and introduces a wedge, and 
faith drives the wedge, widening the breach 
until the appearance is destroyed. 

We are apt to imagine that evil is very 
subtile, and so it is; but Christ is far more 
subtile. If Satan compared with us, is like 
water compared with gross substances, 
Christ as compared with him is like electrici- 
ty. IfSatan is able to outwit us, Christ is 
able to outwit him. — Home- Talk. 
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Disease--What is It? 





The article which we copy in another column 
trom the Setentific American, entitled “ Human 
Vegetation,” is interesting and suggestive, turning 
the mind in the right direction in studying the 
question of Disease. There is a vast amount of 
attention given to the subject of disease. In one 
form or another disease is the universal trouble of 
the race. There is alsoa vast amount of discus- 
sion about disease. What is it? How shall it be 
treated? are questions which agitate not only the 
t&e miserable sufferers themselves, but the whole 
medical world. Theories and practice as oppo- 
site as possible prevail. Doctors of the varieus 
schools of medicin¢, Allopathic, Homeopathic, 
Eclectic, Hydropathic, battle and’ belabor each 
other, and physic and bleed, blister and sweat, 
wash and bandage their patients-ad infinitum.— 
But amid them all it is doubtful whether the 
amount of human ills is lessened. or the prospect 
of physical redemption made much brighter. So 

the experience of the would goes, Shak- 
speare’s advice to“ throw physic to the dogs,” is 
sounder than the dogmas of the pill doctors; and 
we need @ profounder theory and treatment of 
disease than Physiologists and “ natural law” peo- 
ple have yet attained to. 

Christ showed disease to be the work of spirit- 
ual agencies—the possession of devils or evil spir- 
its—and he healed disease by casting out the spirit 
of disease by the word of his mouth and the 
power of his Spirit. His method of treating dis- 


ease may be illustrated by the following examples : 
“ There came a leper and worshiped him, say- 
ing, Lord if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 
And Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, 
saying, Jill ; be thou clean, And immediately 
his leprosy was cleansed.” 
“There came unto him a centurion, beseeching 


him, and saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home 
sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. And Je- 
sus saith unto him, I will come and heal him.— 
The centurion answered and said, Lord I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof; 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed. For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, go, and 
he goeth ; and to another, come, and he cometh ; 
and to my servant, do this, and he doeth it.— 
When Jesus heard it, he marveled, and said to 
them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And 
Jesus said unto the centurion, go thy way; and 
as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.— 
And his servant was healed in the self-same 
hour.” 

“And when Jesus was come into Peter's 
house, he saw his wife’s mother laid, and sick 
of a fever. And he touched her hand, and 
the fever left her: and she arose, and ministered 
unto them. When the even was come, they 
brought unto him many that were possessed with 
devils: and he cast out the spirits with his word, 
and healed all that were sick; that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.” 

“ And when he was come to the other side, into 
the country of the Gergesenes, there met him two 
possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, 
exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by 
that way. And behold, they cried out, saying, 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son 
of God? art thou come hither to torment us be- 
fore the time? And there was a good way off 
from them a herd of many swine, feeding. So 
the devils besought him, saying, If thou cast us 
out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine. 
And he said unto them, Go. And when they 
were come out, they went into the herd of swine : 
and behold, the whole herd of swine ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, and perished in 
the waters.” 

“ And behold, they brought to him a man sick 
of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus, seeing 
their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be 
| of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee. And 
| behold, certain of the scribes said within them- 
|selves, This man blasphemeth. And Jesus, know- 
ing their thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil 
in your hearts? For whether is easier to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, and 
walk? But that ye may know that the Son of 
/man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then 
‘saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thine house. And he arose, 
and departed to his house. But when the multi- 
tude saw it, they marveled, and glorified God, 
which had given such power unto men.” 

“And behold, a woman which was diseased 
with an issue of blood twelve years, came behind 
him, and touched the hem of his garment. For 
she said within herself, If I may but touch his 
garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned 
him about, and when he saw her, he said, Daugh- 
ter, be of good comfort ; thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And the woman was made whole from 
that hour.” 

“Two blind men followed him, crying and 
saying, Thou son of David, have mercy on 
us. And when he was come into the house, 
the blind men came to him: and Jesus saith unto 
them, Believe ye that I am able to dothis? They 
said unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he 
their eyes, saying, According to your faith, be it 
unto you. And their eyes were opened ; and Je- 
sus straitly charged them, saying, see that no 
man know it. But they, when they were depart- 
ed, spread abroad his fame in all that country.” 

“ As they went out, behold, they brought to him 
a dumb man possessed with a devil. And when 
the devil was cast out, the dumb spake: and the 
multitudes marveled, saying, It was never so 
seen in Israel.” 

“ And Jesus went about all the cities and villa- 
ges, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and healing every 
sickness, and every disease among the people.” 

“ And when he had called unto him his twelve 
disciples, he gave them power against unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner 
of sickness, and all manner of disease.” 


In all these passages we recognize the fact that 
Christ was dealing with evil spirits—the working 
of diabolical influence. He commanded the dev- 
ils—actual devils by their own confession—to 
come out of those whom they possessed. He said 
to the man sick of the palsy: “Son, be of good 
cheer; THY SINS BE FORGIVEN THEE;” thus heal- 
ing him by separating him from the power and 
influence of the devil, and plainly recognizing the 
spiritual source of his disease. And to make this 
more apparent, when the scribes accused him 
among themselves of blasphemy, knowing their 
thoughts, he said, ‘“‘ Wherefore think ye evil in 
your hearts? For whether is casier to say, Thy 








sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk ? 





But that ye may know that the Son of man hath pow- 
er on earth TO FORGIVE sins [speaking to the sick 
of the palsy], ARISE, TAKE UP THY BED, AND GO TO 
THINE HOUSE.” More than this, we assume on the 
ground of the whole testimony of the Bible, that 
disease is of a spiritual origin and is the work of 
anevil power. The Human race was first sub- 
jected to disease through the influence of the devil, 
by his seducing Adam and Eve to disobedience and 
separation from God. “ In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die,” was the sentence, 
the incurring of which became the source of all 
diseases of soul and body which afflict mankind. 
To conceive of and treat disease intelligently, 
therefore, we must first recognize its spiritual and 
demoniacal source—look at it and trace it back to 
its ultimate cause with the same eye of clairvoy- 
ant truth that was in Christ. It is not the result 
of the violation of merely physical laws, or ‘ nat- 
ural laws,” as physiologists argue, but is finally 
and in essence, of spiritual origin, and comes from 
the devil. If we go no further than this we ar- 
rive at a clear and positive stand-point, and free 
our minds of a vast amount of trash and obscur- 
antism with which the subject is surrounded. But 
may we not go further thanthis? Are there not 
indications discoverable, of the manner in which 
and the channel through which the spirit of dis- 


ease operates on our physical bodies? We be- 
lieve there are. 
We say disease is a devilish spirit. In what 


way does that spirit come in direct contact with, 
work upon, and destroy the physical body? We 
answer, in the form of parasite life. We believe 
it will be found, and that scientific research will 
ultimately demonstrate, that disease of every form 
is the work of living parasites—minute animalcu- 
le, of all forms and sizes, from the vermin that 
can be perceived with the naked eye to the most 
infinitesimal infusoria. It is already demonstra- 
ted that some eruptive diseases are the result of 
insects or vermin. The itch is an insect, easily 
seen with a microscope. The measly eruptions 
of hogs are insects—the germ of the tape worm, 
which is sometimes found in the human body.— 
If one such disease as the itch is the work of a 
parasite, why may not all analagous diseases, 
such as measles, small-pox, rash, erysipelas, etc., 
be the work of parasites? And if diseases of the 
outside skin are thus caused, do not the diseases 
of the internal skin—the mucous membrane— 
have a similar origin? And why may we not 
come legitimately to the conclusion, step by step, 
that disease tn all tts forms, 18 THE WORK OF 
PARASITE, INSECT LIFE? Such a conclusion is 
philosophical, and we believe will yet be abun- 
dantly demonstrated by science. Let the search- 
ing eye of the most powerful microscope be turned 
on the phenomena of disease, and see if it does 
not reveal facts which will revolutionize the whole 
popular theory of disease. The man who discov- 
ered the itch insect was on the right path to dis- 
cover the character of the whole infernal kingdom 
of disease. And these investigations which trace 
certain forms of disease to parasitic vegetation 
are also in the right direction. Perhaps it will 
yet be found that these vegetable parasites are on- 
ly manifestations of a still more minute and sub- 
tile insect life. 

This theory of disease is corroborated by many 
of the phenomena of various forms of disease. 
Diseases are universally destructive and aggres- 
sive in their character—there is a power prey- 
ing upon the body, a voracious influence feeding 
upon blood and tissue and nerve. This is partic- 
ularly seen in the case of consumption. Many 
diseases are also attended with a voracious appe- 
tite. Now alimentiveness is the grand character- 
istic of all parasites, insects, etc. To eat and 
drink and die are their great functions. The ema- 
ciated consumptive who is being eaten up by in- 
sects, tries to maintain his hold on bodily life by 
voracious eating himself. Again, in the case of 
fevers. Itis well known that these diseases have 
their periods of activity and rest—their hot stage 
and their cold stage—phenomena which are very 
suggestive of the alternate feeding and repose of 
a host of voracious animalcule upon the mucus 
membrane and internal tissues. Imagine a thou- 
sand million of infinitesimal insects roused into 
activity and feeding upon the internal tissues of 
the system. Would it not produce a fever in 
the blood, and would not the reaction which 
follows their gorging and return to temporary 
rest, be attended with that deathly chill which 
shows that the body has been robbed of its life? 
And so of the thousand forms of disease, the more 
we study them the more evidence we shall see of 
an insidious, subtile, diabolical parasite life. 

Furthermore, some forms of disease, such as 
fevers, ane occasioned, it is well known, by ma- 
laria. But what is malaria? The article that 
we quote suggests that it may be the seeds of mi- 
nute parasite vegetables, floating in the air. This 
may be. But we think it possible that these seeds 
themselves are animalcule, or contain animalcule. 
There are forms of animal life in the ocean which 
resemble vegetables quite closely, spreading them- 





selves out like flowers, and which seem a 
connecting link between the animal and vegeta- 

ble kingdoms. It may be thus in the unseen 
kingdoms of insect existence. Be this as it may, 
we know that localities which are prolific of ma- 
laria—marshes, stagnant water, foul cloacas, cess- 
pools, etc., are prolific of animalcule and vermin. 

Any one who will look into a vessel or pool of 
stagnant water with his naked eye may easily see 
them, and the microscope reveals thousands 
which the naked eye sees not. Science points 
clearly to these, it seems to us,as the cause of 
malaria and malarial fevers. And it is already 
beginning to be a subject of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Again, the medical men recognize the idea, 
more or less, that in disease there is a foreign sub- 
stance present in the system. The labor of the 
Hydropathists is to bring this bad matter in the 
system to the surface, where it appears in the 
form of boils, rash, etc.; manifestations which 
are characteristic of parasite animalcule, and akin 
to the itch. The common schools of medicine 
also recognize what they call “humors in the 
blood,” though as to what these humors are, they 
are as ignorant as they generally are ‘in regard to 
the nature of malaria. A friend of ours, who in 
consequence of overtaxing his throat in public 
speaking, was attacked with a bronchial affection, 
applied once to a Hydropathic physician for ad- 
vice and information in respect to his difficulty. 
He was told that the diffleulty was a “ reper- 
cussion of the humors,” which dignified and pro- 
found term meant, we suppose, that his throat 
having become weakened by over exercise, the 
humors of his system centered in that locality, in 
accordance with the general law that disease at- 
tacks a weakened part of the system. If, how- 
ever, we recognize the fact that these humors of 
the system are animalcule, capable of locomotion 
in the blood, living parasites, this “ repercussion 
of humors,” becomes an intelligent affair, easily 
comprehended and reasonable; and so of all 
manifestations of humors. We see the reason, 
also, why filthy and gluttonous men have bad 
blood and are full of humors. Vermin and filth 
go together; so do vermin and gluttony. Glut- 
tony is characteristic of all animal life from in- 
sects up to tigers. The gluttonous man eats not 
only to satisfy his own alimentive lust, but the 
alimentive lust of the millions of parasite insects 
which live in his overloaded body. 

Again, do we not find in this view of disease an 
explanation of the mysterious phenomena of old 
ageand death? Is not old age the result of the 
gradual absorption and consumption of the bodi- 
ly powers and life by an army of parasites? The 
phenomena of old age are semewhat independent 
of the years. Some men, so faras the decay of 
the bodily powers is concerned, are older at forty 
than others are at sixty orseventy. The various 
diseases hasten the phenomena of age and decay. 
If we view these phenomena as the result of the 
depredations of parasite life, the mystery that 
surrounds them begins to pass away, and the way 
opens to an intelligent understanding of the 
physical causes of decay and death. Old age is 
not generally considered a disease. It is looked 
upon as a natural and inevitable order. It is re- 
garded with dread reverence. No resistance is 
offered to it. No panaceas for it have been found 
by the doctors. Its march is as. resistless as the 
march of the Arctic winter. Though they may 
escape all other diseases none expect to escape 
this. The vague dream of, and desire to find a 
fountain of eternal youth, which haunted the old 
navigators, was never realized, although they died 
in the search for it. But old age is a real disease 
as much as consumption or typhus fever. It 
did not belong to the original order. It comes in 
as the result of sin. And if we study it closely, 
we shall find the same indications of the depre- 
dations of a parasite, devouring life, that we do in 
the case of other diseases. Death is but the con- 
summation of the process. ‘Phe body becomes 
filled with these diabolical tenants, as an old 
house becomes filled with rats and vermin. At 
length the soul’s house becomes uninhabitable ; 
the soul removes, and the house is then burned 
up and the vermin: destroyed. 

This view of disease meets the doctgine of Christ 
that disease is an evil spirit. To operate on our 
physical bodies, the evil spirit naturally assumes a 
material form—clothes itself with a body which 
shall enable it to prey upon and devour other 
bodies. All evil spirits are devouring spirits. 
The “ devil as a roaring lion, walketh about seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” All parasite animal 
life is also devouring life; the great. function of 
its existence is to prey upon other life—to eat 
and drink and propagate and die. Hence, we 
come naturally to the conclusion that these forms 
of animal life are outward,physical manifestations 
of evil spirits—are in fact evil spirits or devile, 
taking form and preying upon all flesh, all other 
forms of life. The phenomena of disease demand 
such an explanation. Spiritual science proclaims 
disease to be the work of a diabolical spirit; 
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physical science indicates that in at least some 
forms of disease parasite animal life comes in as 
the active physical agency. Bringing the deduc- 
tions of spiritual science and physical science to- 
gether, we reach the true philosophy of disease 
and death. 

An examination of the bearings of this view 
on the treatment of and remedy for disease, and 
the coming victory over disease and death, we 
defer to another time. ° 





The War. 
On Tuesday, March 31, the Union forces under 


Gen. Gilmore, attacked the Rebels under Pegram 
near Somerset, Ky., and defeated them, although 
the Rebels are said to have outnumbered them two 
to one. The Rebel loss is given at from 300 to 500 
killed, wounded and missing, while the loss of the 
Unionists is set down at 30.—Admiral Porter's 
gunboat expedition against that part of the Rebel 
defences of Vicksburg erected at Haines’ Bluff, has 
proyed a failure. Reports are current that the 
bombardment of Vicksburg had been commenced 
by Gen. Grant.——Pensacola has been burned by 
the Union forces. The soldiers appear to have 
set fire to it under the apprehension that they 
were about to evacuate it——A body of Rebel 
cavalry recently dashed into Point Pleasant in 
Western Virginia, got possession of several hous- 
es, including the Court House, and destroyed sev- 
eral thousand bushels of Government corn; but 
were afterwards driven out.——The Rebel Gener- 
als, Price and Kirby Smith, are reported as col- 
lecting the scattered Rebel forces in Arkansas, 
preparatory to another invasion of Missouri. 
Political. 

The State elections in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut have gone Republican, or Unionist, by 
decided majorities, after a most exciting and thor- 
ough canvass by both parties. Smith is the Goy- 
ernor-elect of Rhode Island and Buckingham of 
Connecticut. 

Opening of Navigation. 

Navigation is opened. on Lake Ontario, and the 
prospect is that the upper Lakes will soon be 
open. The Mississippi has been open several 
days as far as Lake Pepin, and is now open prob- 
ably much farther up. The ice in the Hudson 
has broken up, but the running of boats to Al- 
bany has not yet commenced as the navigation is 
obstructed by packs of ice a few miles below Al- 
bany. The Erie Canal it is expected will be 
opened the 18th of the present month. 

Monetary. 

A few weeks since, gold had reached a premi- 
um of 72 per cent in New-York, when it received 
a check and declined rapidly till it was sold as 
low as 38 per cent premium. After remaining in 
the neighborhood of this point for several days, it 
took another rise and went up to 59 per cent.— 
Within the last few days, however, it has again 
fallen to 48 per cent, and is now held at about 52 
per cent. In consequence of this instability in 
the price of gold, foreign exchange is very un- 
steady, cotton goods and other articles of mer- 
chandise have declined considerably in price, and 
the market generally is unsettled.. 

Submarine Telegraph. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field has in his counting-room, 
57 Beekman street, a handsome show-case, con- 
taining specimens of thirty different telegraph 
cables, which have been constructed by Messrs. 
Glass, Elliot & Co., and which are now in suc- 
cessful operation, some of them having been used 
eight years. The longest of them, from Malta 
to Alexandria, is 1,535 miles in length. Their 
method is to make the cables light when they are 
to lie in deep sea, and heavier as they approach 
the land, and where they are exposed to. injury 
from anchors, the cable is thick and strong enough 
to be secure against the anchor of a seventy-four. 
The proof seems to be conclusive as to the prac- 
ticability of submarine cables,.and the makers of 
these have no doubt that, with their present am- 
ple experience, they can lay a cable across the 
Atlantic Ocean without any risk of failure. With 
the telegraph already in use from San Francisco 
to Newfoundland, 5,500 miles on this continent, 
aad from the west coast of. Ireland to Algiers in 
Africa, to Malta in the Mediterranean, to Alex- 
andria in Egypt, to Omsk in Siberia, and to Bag- 
dgd in Asiatic Turkey, it seems a pity not to 
have this little break across the Atlantic supplied. 

—Independent. 
Kast India Trade. 

Two hundred and ten American ships, and one 
hundred and forty-four American barks, it is sta- 
ted, are employed in the East India trade, not in- 
cluding California or Australia ships. Of these 
veasels, Boston owns two hundred and forty-four, 


or nearly one half. 


Premiums for the Best Bread and Reform Dress. 
Dr. R. T. Trall, editor of the Herald of Health, 
and Physician in Chief of the Hygienic Institute, 


15 Laight St., New-York, offers a premium of fifty 
dollars for the best recipe for making wholesome 
bread applicable to family use; also a premi- 
um of fifty dollars for the best specimen of, or di- 
rections for making a Reform Dress. Both pre- 
miums are open for competition until the first of 
June. The decisions and awards will be made 
by the Health Convention which is to meet in New 
York in the month of June. 





COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 





Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 
rret.— Christ. 





We take the liberty to present a department of 
Criticism in the Circular, in which we shall pub- 
lish from time to time such reports of Community 
criticisms as may be interesting in themselves as 
presentations of truth, or as illustrations of. the 
system. As before explained the course pursued 
this winter, has been mainly as follows: The per- 
son desiring to be criticised chooses a committee of 
five or six persons, some of whom are usually per- 
sons best acquainted with them, and others of the 
the most spiritually-minded and discriminating 
members. This committee meet and freely dis- 
cuss the individual’s character, a report is made 
out and presented to the general meeting, and op- 
portunity for free expression follows. The result 
is a thorough and discriminating view of the per- 
son’s character and spirit. Faults and bad spirit- 
ual connections and fellowships are criticised 
sharply and kindly, and without personality ; good 
qualities, tendencies and beauties of character 
and spirit are sought out and commended. The 
aim is to let the Truth shine upon the person. 
The result, when the criticism is received in a 
good spirit, is that of relief and purification to the 
person criticised, a mutual increase of love be- 
tween him and the Community, and new stimulus 
and power of personal improvement. It may be 
mentioned that criticism may be administered in 
various ways—by individuals, by committees or by 
the whole Community. The plan adopted this 
winter of choosing a committee to first criticise 
and then report to the Community, has been found 
very effective and satisfactory. 





Criticism of A.—A.’s greatest worth is his moral 
and religious worth. This is a very fortunate in- 
heritance to start with. It is easy to see that he 
is a very honest and conscientious man; that he 
is possessed of good religious principles; that he 
is spiritually-minded and appreciates the truth, and 
that he has much inborn earnestness and sincer- 
ity. 

The faults in A.’s character pertain to his ego- 
tism or selfish sentiments, rather than to his pas- 
sions or appetites. His self-esteem takes a form 
that is pretty apt to be called self-conceit. This 
quality is somewhat in the way of his progress. 
He is censorious, but not so much so as formerly ; 
was once quite liable to speak evil. He has not 
always been able to do justice to those who suc- 
ceeded better than himself. He has a quick sense 
of what is his own due, and sometimes shows a 
concern about getting his full share of credit, even 
in small matters. He is quite apt to chafe people 
by not being charitable to their faults; but 'tis 
thought that he is not so oppressive as formerly. 
He is quite liable to be willful; this leads him 
into many petty collisions. He is given to boast- 
ing and making much talk ot what he has done. 

A. is a good brother and has a real power of 
yielding comfort to those in suffering; it is no 
affectation with him. He is kind-hearted, self- 
sacrificing and accommodating. Is ready to make 
up a quarrel. 

A.’s virtues are solid, and his faults superficial, 
but still the latter at times make him tedious. His 
agreeableness is much diminished by a certain 
pertinacity or long dwelling upon a thing. He 
will tell over and laugh at some joke for days after 
it has become stale to others; will dig away at 
some grievance for weeks after it will do no good. 
He picks a love wound too much; does not give 
it time to hea! up, or become forgotten. Is like 
the boy who planted beans, and was so anxious 
to see if they had sprouted. He likes to tell a 
story, but has a poor talent for it. He begins with 
a laugh, stops the story all along to laugh again, 
and tires you before he gets to the catastrophe. 
A good story-teller is quite as rare as a good vio- 
linist. It takes talent to tell a story well. A. 
should study brevity and be sure to put in the 
point. 

He has improved in some of his faults—in 
fact, he has a talent for improvement, and will 
overcome his faults. Suffering is not lost upon 
him, There is hardly a sadder sight than to see 
a soul come out of suffering unimproved. He is 
receptive to truth and makes application of it 
to himself; still, his willfulness and self-sufficiency 
at times, somewhat check his receptivity. He is 
sensitive tothe opinion of others, and this leads 
him to make considerable talk and bustle about 
a small criticism. 





As a fellow actor in any work, he,causes much 


delay by his inveterate tardiness ; he is almost al- 


in making excuses ; whereas it would be better’ to 
fall to business at once. Some of the Committee 
thought this fault was owing to a hereditary slug- 
gishness of temperament—something “in the 
blood.” He talks so much that he is negligent of 
duties. He has improved in promptness, still, peo- 
ple always expect to wait for him. 

He is self-conscious in the execution of music, | 
but has a better singing-face than formerly. Much 
good will and love for A., was expressed by the 
Committee. 





Criticism of Mr. 8—The Committee all agreed 
in the feeling that Mr. 8S. is a man thoroughly de- 
voted to the Community service—faithful, indus- 
trious, thorough and systematic. A good element 
in these respects, and a very valuable mam. He 
is naturally rather angular, with a strong will 


ways behind time, and then consumes much time | 





and not much of the pliable element that yields to 
circumstances, and the disposition of other people, | 
but has improved much in these respects. His | 
character is of the useful, practical sort. One| 
likes his straightforward manner of entering into 
whatever he undertakes; but perhaps he is too 
practical, not comprehensive enough. When he 
goes about anything it is in almost too single-eyed 
a way, and without making enough account of the 
contingencies and bearings of other things. If 
he had amore comprehensive mind to take in 
other things, and. bend his own plans, he could 
sometimes modify them to. advantage,and give bet- 
ter satisfaction, Heretofore, his tendency has been 
to concentrate his attention upon the business he 
is engaged in—get his mind fixed upon what he 
must have there, and it isa trial to him not to 
have his ends carried out, though not so much now 
as formerly. Still, there should be an effort on 
his part to overcome this difficulty. One person 
remarked that he had noticed whenever anything 
was wanted in Mr. S’s department, there was a 
feeling that it must be had any way, it will not do 
to putit off; but toward the wants of other depart- 
ments he is more limited. This does not come 
from selfishness or lack ofa public spirit, but 
rather because his department seems to absorb 
his whole attention, and he does not give other 
departments of the Community their full share. 

He is not always sufliciently ready to yield to 
the judgment of others. Has excellent judgment 
himself about a great many things,—has a strong 
will, and this, combined with his large individual- 
ity, makes him very decided and difficult to 
change, when he has expressed his mind on a sub- 
ject. He has one fault whichis perhaps com- 
mon to persons of superior judgment, and that is, 
a lack of proper appreciation of other persons’ 
judgment, especially when it differs from his own. | 
Such persons are not likely to have a sufticient re- | 
gard for the opinion of others. He sometimes | 
speaks disrespectfully of the judgment of others, 
when, if the persons should hear of it they would 
feel hurt. In a Community like ours, such peo- 
ple need to give attention tothe subject of har- 
mony. 

The query sometimes arises, how he came to 
| find room for the inspiration and faith of God to 
prepare him for his Kingdom. His faith is un- 
assuming—not prominent, but is effectual. Dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with his attitude as a 
spiritual man and head in his department—ought 
to exercise more spirituality, is not as edifying as 
is demanded of him. He controls those under 
him by the force and dignity of his character. If 
he has a hard case working with him, be does not 
bring to bear the presence of the truth as much 
as he might, but is apt to say of persons, if they 
do not suit him, that he does not want anything 
to do with them. Does not have patience to sow 
good seed and try to convert them from the error 
of their ways, but will throw them off on to some 
other department. His tendency in this respect is 
sometimes uncharitable. It is a question how far 
aman can go along as he does, and devote him- 
| self to business, and not give more expression to 
religious subjects. A good man can hardly be 
edifying and faithful unless he uses his tongue 
more in the cultivation of spiritual and religious 
truths. There are certain ordinances that are 
given us to use, to build ourselves up by, so to 
speak ; and no one can neglect these ordinances 
with impunity. The question might arise wheth- 
er he keeps all these ordinances. He is not a 
worldly-minded person, but he would not expect 
to raise much fruit from his trees in his horticul- 
tural business, without more labor than he be- 
stows on his spiritual garden. He gocs among 
his trees, and his eyes are sharp if there isa 
worm’s nest there, and he is wide awake and 
quick to destroy it. If he sees a bad spirit among 
his assistants, he should break it up, not let it go 
along. He should be urged to be more responsi- 
ble for the state of the persons in his department. 
Last season there was a great deal of evil work- 
ing in his department, but nothing heard from 
him of it. The tendency was, if a man worked 





ness. 
most unknown among a barbarous people.— 
American 
Chinese have all bushy heads ; and it is asser- 
ted by the Rey. H. Macmillan, F. R.S., in 








well, to call it good in him, even ij he had a hard 


spirit. This will doin the world, but an overseer 
does not discharge his duty here, unless he attends 
to the spiritual interests of those at work with 
him, gives his testimony in the right direction to 
the confession of Christ. It is an important duty 
of the foremen in our different departments, to 
occasionally get their groups together for the ex- 
press purpose of giving social and moral instruc 
tion. Mr. §. is apt to shift such things on to oth- 
ers. He fails in coming right out and being sin- 
cere with his hands. Perhaps it is from some 
fear of criticism, or from a lack of moral courage 
to come right out and face a man with reference 
to the truth. It may be that he has a wrong 
theory about it, in thinking that his duty does 
not cover the moral and spiritual department, but 
only the outward, and that arises from a dis- 
like to labor outside of his own yocation. It wil]! 
not answer for him to stand at the head of a de- 
partment and take that position. We eonsider 
all branches of business as schools, and persons 
are getting a spiritual education; and we should 
try to make it a means of education and not a 
means of financial farming or horticultural sue- 
cess, merely. Mr. S. wants boys in his depart- 
ment, but wants good boys—don’t want bad boys. 
He does not do his part toward making. good 
boys; and if all were to say as he does, we should 
not have any good ones. It is more important to 
make good boys than to raise good trees or good 
crops. It is our calling to introduce religion 
into our business, and instead of carrying it into 
the conference room or prayer meetings, we 


| Should carry is into every department of our la- 


bor. 


The Committee thought it might be weH for 
him to give more attention to intellectual im- 
provement; loosen himself from business and ex 
tend his life and mind, both spiritually and intel- 
lectually. Would be glad to hear him speak 
oftener in our meetings; he is capable of speak- 
ing on many subjects, and is very edifying when 
he does. Heisanoble and useful man, and has im- 
proved much during the past year in regard to the 
sharpness of manner that used to be noticable in 
him; is soft hearted, and not so exclusively devoted 
to businessas formerly. His improvement may be 
attributed to that fact. He is happier, more 
hopeful and peaceful than he used to be. This 
all makes him a pleasant © ¢ mpanion. He is 
warm hearted and loving. A great deal of love 
was expressed for him as a min loyal and devo- 
ted. He is a special gift to the’hurch for carry- 
ing out such a system as our Community. We 


‘should hardly get along without a man of such 


tastes and capacities. The genia!, loving side of 
his character, is growing more and more prom 
inent. vit aipeieg 

——  —~—o ae 


Human Vegefation. 





The power of vegetation seems tobe a! 
most universal and perpetual. The stone t» 
keu fresh from the quarry soon becomes coy 
ered with grey lichen and green moss, and the, 
very bread that we use becomes coated wit}: 
vegetable floss when exposed for a few days 
in a warm damp atmosphere. Not only the ~ 
fuce of the earth, but every object Upon ite, 
surface, seems instinct with vegetable life 
In some situations it springs up so suddénly 
and unexpectedly that many persons suppose 
it to be endowed with spontaneity. — hr its ~ 
growth and development its domain is not 
confined to inanimate creation, but it iS also 
extended over animal life. Bees may fre- 
quently be seen flying, with plants, nearly as 
large as themselves, protruding from their 
heads; silk worms are sometimes affected 
with a vegetable moldiness called muscardine, 
and gold tish may oftentimes be seen covered 
with a white vegetable mold. Insects, rep- 
tiles, fowls, fishes, and animals of the higher 
grades are subject to parasitic vegetation ; 
and man himself is not exempt from the same 
influences. The scald head, the ring-worm, 
and dandruff are vegetable growths. Some 
forms of it attack the children of the poor 
almost exclusively, where sufficient attention 
is not paid to cleanliness; while other forms 
of it occur at all ages and are found in all 
ranks and conditions of society. The vegeta- 


able growth of scald head is deseribed in the 
Bible (13th chapter of Leviticus ), and it is 


one of the unclean diseases of the Hebrews. 
It appears in patches of yellow scales; the 
hair becomes dry and brittle, and disorgan- 


ized. Examined with the microscope, the 
scales are found to contain masses of seeds. 


A very formidable type of this disease occurs 


frequently in Poland, and is called Plica po- 
lonica, 
eases of the human scalp is called acarion 
i schonleinii, and is the frequent cause of bald- 


The parasitic plant which causes dis 


It has been noticed that baldness is al- 


Indians, Africans, Malays, and 


an essay on this subject in Maemilfan’s Mag- 
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azine, that baldness was unknown among the 
primitive inhabitants of the British Isles.— 
Baldness has increased with civiliazation, but 
whether owing to increased intellectual activ- 
ity, or vegetable parasites developed under 
tuvorable conditions from modern habits, is 
not a settled question. 

There is also a special hair-plant called the 
chinwelt, which revels in the beard, It is 
distinguished by a red eruption of tubercules 
of various sizes, and it frequently destroys 
the hair. It was very common among the 
Jews of old, who, according to the Levitical 
law, enforced very arbitrary measures for its 
extirpation. Where long hair is much prized 
in the East, the common salutation is “ May 
your shadow never be less, and the hairs of 
your head never decrease !” 

There is a singular vegetable growth pe- 
culiar to the human body which has a predi- 
lection for those parts which are habitually 
covered with clothing. It is called microspo- 
ron furgur, and consists of an effloresence of 
small circular spots, which gradually coalesce 
and produce irregular patches, accompanied 
with dry scales, which are constantly renewed. 
These scales, when examined with a micro- 
scope, are found to contain oval seeds, tubes 
and knots, similar to those of miniature bam- 
boo canes. This vegetable parasite is very 
common and occurs at all ages and on both 
sexes. 

The diseases called the yaws, which is com- 
mon in the West Indies; and the elephanti- 
asis, which disfigures the Egyptians, are veg 
etable growths. It is also well known that 
in hospitals, especially during warm weather, 
white flocculent filaments are found on remov- 
ing the bandages from wounds and sores. 
These are developed with wonderful rapidity 
in a very few hours, and are vegetable forma- 
tions called mycoderms, which are similar to 
the spawn of mushrooms. 

Vegetable growths are sometimes found inj 
several of the internal parts of the human 
system, such as parasites on the teeth, and 
the thrush or whitish crust which frequently 
lines the membrane of the mouth and throat 
of infant children. The same vegetable 
growth is common with persons in the ad- 
vanced stages of pulmonary consumption. 

It has been proved that all these vegetable 
growths are due to seeds, most of which are 
so minute as to be almost invisible to the na- 
ked eye. They float in the atmosphere ev- 
erywhere ; dance in the air currents of every 
house; and they but await the proper condi- 
tions for their development wherever they 
alight. It is easy to account for parasitic af- 
fections of vegetable origin being highly con- 
tagious. Malaria fevers may be of erypto- 
gamie origin, due to the diffusion of the seeds 
of these plants in the atmosphere. Several 

hysicians have entertained such views. 
Fovmasieas closely resembling them have 
been found in the blood and kidneys of per- 
sons affected with typhus, and probably there 
is some connection between such plants and 
most epidemic diseases.— Scientific American. 








HORTICULTURAL. 
The Strawberry--Its Varieties--Cultivation. 











Of the Fragaria, Eaton’s “ North American Bot- 
any” notices six species, three native and three 
exotic. According to Gardner’s Farmer’s Dic- 
tionary, the Fragaria Visca (English strawberry), 
the Fragaria Virginiana (scarlets) and the F'raga- 
ria Collina (Alpines) afford the most valuable va- 
rieties, 

As rapid improyements have been made in the 
strawberry, and are still made, it is difficult to 
decide what varieties are best. Those that were 
best three years ago may not in all cases be the 
best now; for new seedlings may have come into 
notice within that time, of such excellence as to 
be worthy to supplant some of the old varieties, 
though acknowledged to be good. Ten years 
ago we wanted the best strawberry then known: 
to-day we want the best now known; ten years 
hence we shall want the best that will then be 
known, 


But whoever brings out a strawberry seedling 
comprising more good qualities than any yet 
known, is sure of a rich reward, in both honor 
and profit; thousands of skillful horticulturists are 
at work for the prize ; and although, in this as in 
lotteries, there are thousands of blanks to one 
prize, yet a prize is there, and somebody will 
draw it. Possibly it may have cost the success- 
ful competitor more than it will be worth to him, 
but certainly not as much as it will be worth to 
the world. All the past improvements in the 
strawberry make it certain that improvements 
will yet be made. Progress, therefore, though 
slow, is sure. The Creator has made the straw- 
berry susceptible of countless variations. To sup- 
pose that all the possible variations have yet been 
developed would be absurd. To suppose that 
you have the best possible variety, and so to close 
the gate against efforts at improvement, would be 
at least unwise. 

To decide for the millions, who are just discov- 
ering (too late, though better so than later), 
that the cultivation of strawberries is richly 
worth their attention, would be a task which 
must be left to others. And when doctors disa- 
gree, what then? Why, the disciples must learn 
what they can from so many varying opinions, 
and then go to work and learn more by their own 
experience. Mr. Pardee, for whose opinion we 
have great respect, in his manual on strawberry 
culture, recommended as the six best varieties : 
1. McAvoy’s Superior; 2. Hovey’s Seedling; 3. 
Monroe Scarlet; 4. Burr’s New Pine; 5. Long- 
worth’s Prolific ; 6. Walker’s Seedling. 

At the same time, perhaps ten years since, Mr. 
Pardee recommended, as the next twelve best, 
McAvoy’s Extra Red, Jenny’s Seedling, common- 
ly called the Jenny Lind; Moyamensing Pine, 
Large Early Scarlet, Crimson Cone, Iowa, Rival 
Hudson, Genesee Seedling, Willey, Princess Alice 
Maud, Boston Pine and Black Prince. 

Ata later date, in his preface to the sixth edi- 
tion of the “Strawberry Manual,” Mr. Pardee 
gives the following as what he esteemed the six 
best: Wilson’s Albany Seedling, Hooker’s Seed- 
ling, Jenny Lind, Hovey’s Seedling, Longworth’s 
Prolific, Walker’s Seedling. 

It should not be inferred, from the old and the 
later lists by Mr. Pardee differing somewhat, that 
he wrote unadvisedly in either case. The world 
moves, and so does the strawberry culture; and 
the best-read man on the subject has a right to 
modify his opinion as often as once in five years; 
for within that time new varieties are introduced, 
and in some cases old ones have ceased to do as 
well as they have done. 

In 1859 the question of varieties was largely 
and ably discussed in the American Institute Far- 
mer’s Club in this city. A committee was ap- 
pointed to discuss the subject further, and report 
a list of six varieties—the best, in their judgment, 
for general cultivation. After full consultation 
that committee reported, and the club adopted 
the report, as follows: 

1. Wilson’s Albany—For its productiveness, size 
and firm, juicy flesh. Rather too acid. 

2. Longworth’s Prolific—Early, large, of excel- 
lent flavor; only moderately productive ; some- 
times running to leaves 

3. Hooker—Good size, of a rich, sweet flavor ; 
moderately productive. 

4. McAwy’s Superior—Productive, large and of 
excellent flavor. 

5. Hovey’s Seedling—Too well known to need 
description ; only defect want of high flavor. 

6. Burr's New Pine—Exquisite flavor, medium 
size, moderately productive; plants want vigor 
and hardiness. 


Within a few weeks past the Fruit Grower’s 
Club, meeting at 41 Park Row, in the city, dis- 
cussed the same subject at several of its sessions. 
A committee was appointed to report on the six 
best strawberries for general cultivation. The 
committee reported at a subsequent meeting, 
when their report was amended by striking out 
Mont St. Julien and Jenny Lind; and adding C. 
La Constante and Newland’s Seedling. The 
amended report was as follows: 

1. Triomphe de Gand; 2. Bartlett ; 3. Wilson’s 
Albany ; 4. Cutter’s Seedling ; 5. La Constante ; 6. 
Newlands Seedling. 

It will be noticed that on these four lists of six, 


The strawberry is capable of indefinite im-| the first by Mr. Pardee in about 1850, the second 


provement. 
is slow, because a great majority of even the best 
directed efforts at improvement will be failures. 


Improvement is slow but sure. It| by the same in 1858, the third by the Farmers’ 


Club in 1859, and the fourth by the Fruit Growers’ 
Association in 1863, McAvoy’s Superior is on the 


Thus, if you plant a gill of the seeds of the best | first and third; Hooker’s Seedling on the first, 
strawberry in existence you will be likely to get|second and third; Monroe Scarlet on the first 


as many as one thousand distinct varieties of seed- 
lings; but the probability is that nine hundred 
and ninety would prove, after three or four years 
of careful attention, entireJy unworthy of culti- 


only ; Burr’s New Pine on the first and third; 
Longworth’s Prolific on the first, second and 
third ; Walker’s Seedling on the first and second ; 
Wilson’s Albany on the second, third and fourth ; 


vation ; six or seyen may be good; two or three| Jenny Lind on the second only; Hovey’s Seed- 


may be equal to the parent stock; and, possibly, 
one or two may be decidedly better than any- 
thing yet known, If so, you will have won; if 


ling on the second and third; Triomphe de Gand 
on the fourth only; Bartlett on the fourth only; 
Cutter’s Seedling on’ the fourth only; La Con- 


not, you may try again, This shows why prog-|stante on the fourth only; and Newland’s Seed- 





ress must necessarily be slow, 


ling on the fourth only. 


Here, then, are fourteen strawberries, which in 
these four lists have been set down among the 
best ; but not one has held its place in all the 
lists. Wilson’s Albany Seedling has come the 
nearest to it, running from the second to the last ; 
so far as these authorities go, it stands most highly 
commended. The Triomphe de Gand, La Con- 
stance, and Cutter’s and Newland’s Seedlings, be- 
ing but recent competitors for public favor, can- 
not be regarded as having a reputation yet fully 
established. The Bartlett was originated by Mr. 
A. 8. Fuller, of Brooklyn, and is said by many 
who have seen it growing and tested its fruit, to 
be a remarkably fine strawberry; and there is 
much reason to hope it may so prove. Itis time 
to leave the vexed question of varieties, and turn 
to the cultivation. The mode of cultivating the 
strawberry, will be treated of in a subsequent ar- 
ticle. —Eve. Post. 
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The Earliest Continent. 





Prof. Agassiz in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, gives an interesting statement of the 
fact that this Continent according to geologi- 
cal evidences is the oldest land—that Ameri- 
ca, so far as her physical history is concerned 
isthe Old World, and not, as commonly called, 
the New World. “Hers was the first dry 
land lifted out of the waters, hers the first 
shore washed by the ocean that enveloped all 
the earth beside; and while Europe was rep- 
resented only by islands rising here and there 
above the sea, America already stretched an 
unbroken line of land from Nova Scotia to 
the far West.” We copy a few paragraphs 
in which the earliest form of this continent is 
described : 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world, 
certainly none familiar to science, where the 
early geological periods can be studied with 
so much ease and precision as in the United 
States. Along their northern borders, be- 
tween Canada and the United States, there 
runs the low line of hills known as the Lau- 
rentian Hills. Insignificant in hight, no- 
where rising more than fifteen hundred or 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
these are nevertheless the first mountains 
that broke the uniform level of the earth’s 
surface and lifted themselves above the wa- 
ters. Their low stature, as compared with 
that of other lofty mountain-ranges, is in ac- 
cordance with an invariable rule, by which 
the relative age of mountains may be esti- 
mated. The oldest mountains are the low- 
est, while the younger and more recent ones 
tower above their elders, and are usually 
more torn and dislocated also. This is easily 
understood, when we remember that all 
mountains and mountain-chains are the re- 
sult of upheavals, and that the violence of 
the outbreak must have been in proportion 
to the strength of the resistance. When the 
crust of the earth was so thin that the heated 
masses within easily broke through it, they 
were not thrown to so great a hight, and 
formed comparatively low elevations, such as 
the Canadian hills or the mountains of Bre. 
tagne and Wales. But in later times, when 
young, vigorous giants, such as the Alps, the 
Himalayas, or, later still, the Rocky Mount- 
ains, forced their way out from their fiery 
prison house, the crust of the earth was much 
thicker, and fearful indeed must have been 
the convulsions which attended their exit. 

The Laurentian Hills form, then, a granite 
range, stretching from Eastern Canada to the 
Upper Mississippi, and immeditately along 
its base are gathered the Azoic deposits, the 


‘first stratified beds, in which the absence of 


life need not surprise us, since they were 
formed beneath a heated ocean. As well 
might we expect to find the remains of fish 
or shells or crabs at the bottom of geysers 
or of boiling springs, as on those early shores 
bathed by an ocean of which the heat must 
have been so intense. Although, from the 
condition in which we find it, this first gran- 
ite range has evidently never been disturbed 
by any violent convulsion since its first up- 
heaval, yet there has been a gradual rising of 
that part of the continent, for the Azoic beds 
do not lie horizontajly along the base of the 
Laurentian Hills in the position in which 
they must originally have been deposited, 
but are lifted and rest against their slopes. 
They have been more or less dislocated in 
this process, and are greatly metamorphized 





by the intense heat to which they must have 


been exposed. Indeed, all the oldest stratified 
rocks have been baked by the prolonged ac- 
tion of heat. * * by * 

Such, then, was the earliest American land, 
—a long, narrow island, almost continental in 
its proportions, since it stretches from the 
eastern borders of Canada nearly to the point 
where now the base of the Rocky Mountains 
meets the plain of the Mississippi Valley. 
We may still walk along its ridge and know 
that we tread upon the ancient granite that 
first divided the waters into a northern and 
southern ocean ; and if our imaginations will 
carry us so far, we may look down toward 
its base and fancy how the sea washed against 
this earliest shore of a lifeless world. This 
is no romance, but the bald, simple truth; for 
the fact that this granite band was lifted out 
of the waters so early in the history of the 
world, and has not since been submerged, 
has, of course, prevented any subsequent de- 
posits from forming above it. And this is 
true of all the northern part of the United 
States. It has been lifted gradually, the beds 
deposited in one period being subsequently 
raised, and forming a shore along which those 
of the succeeding one collected, so that we 
have their whole sequence before us. 
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An Exhumed City, 








A most singular discovery has been made 
on the French coast, near the mouth of the 
Garonne. A town has been discovered 
buried in the sand, and a church has already 
been extracted from it. Its original plan 
shows it to have been built near the close of 
the Roman Empire, but changes made in it 
had given it the appearance of an edifice of 
mixed style, in which Gothic architecture has 
usurped the place of the Roman. The origi- 
nal paintings, its admirable sculptored choir 
and Roman capitals are adorned with pro- 
fuse ornaments, which are attracting a num- 
ber of visitors. This temple is all that re- 
mains of those cities described by Pliny and 
Strabo; the gulf of Gascony abounds in ru- 
ins of those ancient cities. It has been 1,500 
years since Novigamus, the old capitol of 
Medoc, which was a very celebrated city 
when the Romans were masters of Gaul, was 
buried under the ocean; of all that tract of 
territory the Roche du Cordonon alone is 
visible. The remains of Roman roads, the 
site of Jupiter’s temple, the vestiges of the 
Spanish Moors, and the roads to Eleanor de 
Guyenne, have been rescued from the sands 
in the neighborhood of the long-buried city of 
Soulac. Nowhere has the erosion of the 
ocean been greater than on the coast of Gas- 
cony.—Scientific American. 

+ mp eemee— 

PLATE Guass,—The Lenox plate glass works 
(Berkshire Co., Mass.), is stated to be the only 
manufactory of the kind, in the country. What 
is known as “rough plate glass,’ used for sky- 
lights, floors, graperies, &c., is manufactured here. 
There are used at the establishment per month, 
about 60 tons of sand, 300 cords of wood, and 300 
bushels of lime, and there are made about 5,280 
feet of glass a week, averaging one half-inch in 
thickness, and worth in the market at the present 
time 40 cents per foot. All the materials for the 
glass are found in the neighborhood.— Zz, 
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Musicat ANEcDoTE.—A Highland piper, hav- 
ing a scholar to teach, disdained to crack his brains 
with the names of semibreves, minims, crotchets 
and quavers. ‘Here Donald,” said he, “ tak yer 
pipes, lad, and gie us a blast. So—verra weel 
blawn, indeed; but what’s a sound, Donald, with- 
out sense? Ye maun blaw forever without mak- 
ing a tune o’t, if I dinna tell you how the queer 
things on the paper maun help you. You see 
that big fellow wi’ a round, open face? (pointing 
to a semibreve between two lines of a bar). He 
moves slowly from that line to this while ye beat 
ane wi’ yer fist and gie a long blast. If, now, ye 
put a leg to him, ye mak’ twa o’ him, and he'll 
move twice as fast; and if ye black his face, he’ll 
run four times faster than the fellow wi’ the white 
face; but if, after blacking his face, ye’ll bend his 
knee or tie his leg, he’ll hop eight times faster 
than the white faced chap I showed you first. 
Now, whene’er ye blaw your pipes, Donald, re- 
member this—that the tighter those fellows’ legs 
are tied, the faster they’ll run, and the quicker 
they’re sure to dance.” 
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